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A REVIEW OF RECENT BOOKS 
ON TEACHERS’ OBJECTIVES 


When Dr. Walter S. Monroe advocates the development 
of “motor skills” as one of the immediate objectives to be 
attained by students, we must bear in mind that he is not ob- 
jecting to the recent ruling of the University of Illinois. In 
other words, he does not refer to the sort of motor skill that 
was mentioned by the girl in the vaudeville poem, when she 
exclaimed sharply, 

“Don’t ‘Chevrolet’ your hands on me again!” 

Doctor Monroe’s educational research circular No. 45, 
Teachers’ Objectives, University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XXII, June 1, 1926, No. 39, published by the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, is a timely study and undoubtedly 
Doctor Monroe will be glad to send a copy to you if you ask 
him for one. 

For collateral reading which amplifies Doctor Monroe’s 
point that in some cases there is a lack of agreement between 
the teacher’s stated objective and the objectives implied in the 
questions she asks, you are referred to Dr. W. J. Osburn’s 
Are We Making Good at Teaching History? appropriately 
bound in dark blue cloth and sold. at $1.25 a copy by the Public 
School Publishing Company, 509-11-13 North East Street, 
Bloomington, Illinois. In truly Delphic style President L. C. 
Lord of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College referred 
to Doctor Osburn’s book as “asking a question to which there 
can be but ‘one answer.” 

For high-school teachers of Latin, Walker’s revised edition 
of Caesar’s Gallic War is designed to assist in keeping teach- 
ers’ objectives constantly in mind. 

The influence of Mr. Walker’s personality <and character 
will be of value in every high-school where his revised edition 
of Caesar's Gallic War is adopted. His edition of Caesar’s 
Commentaries on the Gallic War is itself a product of the 
stern and worthwhile virtues of the Roman Republic. 

Loyalty, thoroughness, energy, truthfulness, and courage 
are qualities that will inspire youth today aS well..as in the 
times of Cincinnatus, Fabius, Cato, and Scipio Africantis. =It 
is evident to one who makes a careful examination of his -text 
that Mr. Walker possesses these qualities’ to: a*marked- degree. 

Again we find an illustration of the rhetorical dictum’ that 
“The style is the man;” in other words, that a man gives him- 
self away, either for good or evil, whenever he writes. Mr. 
Walker’s léyalty to the study of Latin, the thoroughness and 
energy and'truthfulness with which he has prepared his: text, 
his courage in advocating the employment of these virtues in 
teaching and in studying Latin—all these factors tend to:pro- 
duce better’ results in character and citizenship, in addition to 
making one* efficient in spotting the ablative absolute. 

Mr. Walker provides a carefully prepared set of material, 
richly illustrated and containing several color plates, that will 
assist the teacher of Latin to reach the four classes of ob- 
jectives described by Doctor Monroe. 

Of the immediate objectives, the footnotes at the bottom 
of the pages of the text enable the careful student to “cover 
the ground” in as satisfactory a manner as has been attained 
in American schools. 

There is ample grammar material in the appendix of the 
Walker text to develop “motor skill.” In fact, the rock on 
which Mr. Walker builds his text may be expressed thus, 
“There is a tendency at present to emphasize the applications 





of Latin. This is right, provided it does not lead to a slight- 
ing of the exact knowledge of Latin.” Mr. Walker has spared 
no pains in furnishing the material from which to develop an 
exact knowledge of Caesar’s language. 

The ultimate objectives of future behavior, citizenship, 
character, culture, and social efficiency are exemplified by 
Walker’s work in general. In particular, his introduction in 
English gives the student an adequate knowledge of the im- 
portance of the Gallic campaigns, the life of Caesar, contem- 
porary events, Caesar as a general and as an author, the Gauls, 
Caesar’s army and a comparison of striking similarities and 
differences between Caesar’s war and the World War. Thus 
the student has an opportunity to catch the spirit of the times 
during which the Commentaries were written, thereby getting 
more out of the efforts of Caius Julius than a confused notion 
of indirect discourse and the distinctiorih between gerund and 
gerundive. < 

In connection with the effort to attain an exact knowledge 
of Latin and to develop “motor skill,” your attention is in- 
vited to the Lampe‘ Latin Drill Book published by the Public 
School Publishing Company, 509-11-13 North East Street, 
Bloomington, Illinois, at fifty cents a copy. 


For further information concerning Caesar’s Gallic War, Revised Edition, edited by Arthur Tappan Walker, richly 
illustrated, several full-color plates, seven-book edition, $1.72; four-book edition, $1,60, please feel free to write to, 


Mr. R. C. McNamara, 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Black Hawk Division, of the I. S. T. A., Kewanee, 
Friday, October 8, 1926. Speakers: Raymond Robins; 
John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Wal- 
ter F. Dodd, Chicago; and the poet, Mark Tuberville. 
The entertainment feature will be the Beethoven Trio, 
Chicago, consisting of M. Jeannette Loudon, Karl Sehu, 
Ninnian Waerner, and Ruth Page. 

Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Mt. Carmel, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 7 and 8, 1926. Leading speak- 
ers: Raymond Robins on Thursday; and Norman 
Angell on Friday. 

Illinois Valley Division, I. S. T. A., Ottawa, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 7 and 8, 1926. Program 
features: Thursday evening, after dinner,—addresses by 
Miss Elizabeth Bowers, Ottawa; and Dr. E. B. Bryan, 
President Ohio University; Thursday evening, regular 
session; President’s address, C. H. Kingman, Ottawa; 
address, ‘‘Rights and Duties,’’ Oscar T. Corson, Oxford, 
Ohio; address, Dr. E. B. Bryan. Friday morning: ad- 
dress, Francis G. Blair; address, Dr. Corson. Friday 
afternoon: section meetings. Friday evening: business 
meeting, address by Dr. E. B. Bryan, and perhaps an- 
other address. 

Northwestern Division, I S. T. A., Dixon, Friday, 
October 22, 1926. General meetings in Theater build- 
ing 8:50 to 11:00 a. m. Program: Organ recital, Wil- 
liam Worley; Dixon Y. M. C. A. Band; address, ‘‘The 
Making of a Great Race,’’ Dr. Edward Steiner; business 
session. 

11:00 to 12:00, department meetings. Rural depart- 
ment, at M. E. Church; address, ‘‘Beloved Daughter of 
a Community,’’ Professor A. Royce, ‘‘Coal and Civili- 
zation,’’ Dr. Paul Goode. Junior High School depart- 
ment at Lutheran Church ; address, ‘‘ Faces in a Crowd,’’ 
Miss Ada Ward. Senior High School department at 
Baptist Church; address, ‘‘Vitalizing History,’’ Dr. 
Howard Hill. 

1:15 to 3:00 p. m., general session. Music, Benj. 
Kietzman; address, ‘‘ You Americans,’’ Miss Ada Ward; 
address, ‘‘The Proposed Tax Amendment,’’ 0. L. Man- 
chester. 

3:15 to 4:15 p.m. Department meetings. Rural de- 
partment at theater; address, ‘‘America as a World 


Power,’’ Dr. Paul Goode. Elementary department at 
Baptist Church; address, ‘‘Present- Educational Tend- 
encies,’’ Professor A. Royee. Junior H. S. department 
at Lutheran Church; address, ‘‘Tying up Civies with 
Life,’’ Dr. Howard Hill. Senior H. S. department at 
M. E. Church; address, ‘‘Keeping Straight in a 
Croeked World,’’ Dr. Edward Steiner. 

Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Charleston, Fri- 
day, October 8, 1926. Speakers: Dr. Rollo Walter 
Brown, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Dr. Orville Brin, 
Ohio State University; Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, Iowa 
State University; Dr. John Merrill, Chicago; and Dr. 
Dallas Lore Sharp, Boston. 

Western Division of the I. S. T. A., Galesburg, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 7 and 8, 1926. Principal speak- 
ers will be Dr. Richard Burton, Dr. Lois Coffey Moss- 
man, and Dean O. L. Manchester. 

East Central Division of the I. S. T. A., University 
of Illinois, Friday, October 8, 1926. There will be morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening sessions. Speakers: Ex- 
Governor Woodbridge N. Ferris, Michigan; President 
Ernest Burnham, Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Superintendent E. C. Fisher, Peoria; 
and others. 

Northeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Joliet, at 
Township High School, Friday, November 5, 1926. 
Speakers: Dr. Ernest Burnham, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Dr. Rollo Walter Brown, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; and Miss Charl Williams, 
Washington, D. C. Another speaker will be announced 
later. 

Fifth Annual All-State Conference of Vocational 
Home-Making Teachers, Springfield, October 21 and 22, 
1926. See page 40 for program. 

Sixth Annual Meeting of Illinois Home Economics 
Association, Springfield, Friday and Saturday, October 
22 and 23, 1926. 

Illinois City Superintendents’ Association and IIli- 
nois State School Board Association, Belleville, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 28 and 29, 1926. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Dallas, 
Texas, February 27-March 3, 1927. 

Central Division of the I. S. T. A., Normal, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, March 24, 25 and 26, 1927. 
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Officers of other divisions of the I. S. T. A. or of any 
other educational organizations are requested to inform 
the editor of the time and place of meetings and inter- 
esting program features as soon as they are determined. 


ILLINOIS MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The modern language teachers of the state doubtless 
know that, for the past two years, a very intensive and 
extensive study of the entire modern language problem 
has been under the way, sponsored by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, in the matter of finance, and by the several 
modern language associations and the American Council 
of Education, in the matter of its scientific conduct. One 
of the results that is already apparent from this study 
is the need of smaller and local modern language asso- 
ciations, which may keep more closely in touch with the 
teachers themselves. It is with this purpose in view that 
the Modern Language Committee of the High School 
Conference of the University of Illinois has determined 
to attempt the organization of an Illinois Modern Lan- 
guage Association during the meetings of the Modern 
Language Section of the High School Conference which 
will be held in November on the Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday of the week previous to Thanksgiving. One 
of the purposes of the proposed Association will be the 
publishing of a small Bulletin which will keep the teach- 
ers of the state in touch with one another and with their 
common problems. The Committee sincerely hopes that 
the modern language teachers will give this proposition 
a good deal of careful thought between now and the time 
of the meeting and that some of them will write the 
Committee, giving us any suggestions they may think 
apposite so that we may have them for presentation at 
the meeting. We also hope that in view of this purpose 
there will be an unusually good attendance of modern 
language teachers at the meetings. 

(Signed) J. D. Frrz-Greraup, Chairman 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


A REMINDER 


Vote the ‘‘little ballot’’ as well as the big one when 
you go to the polls on Tuesday, November 2. 

The little ballot will be handed to you so you may 
vote on, the ratification of the proposed amendment to 
the revenue article of the State Constitution. Our 
erganization is on record as favoring ratification. There- 
fore members should vote for ratification and should get 
their friends to do the same. 

Since the ‘‘ For’’ votes must be a majority of all votes 
cast at the election, anyone who votes the big ballot and 
does not vote the little one is in effect voting against 
ratification. 

Therefore, everybody should mark the little ballot, 
hand it to the judges of election, and see that it goes 
into the ballot box. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE LARGER SCHOOL 
UNIT IN ILLINOIS 


‘Mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed.’’—Declaration of 
Independence of the United States. 

One of the most important problems confronting the 
school system in Illinois is that of the district unit. With 
the number of school districts reduced there would tend 
to result more of equality in the educational opportuni- 
ties of our children. 
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The Constitution of Illinois promises a good common 
school education to all children of this State. It is the 
fundamental obligation of a Democracy to see that good 
school standards are provided for its children. In spirit 
and in substance a state can be truly democratic only 
when it guarantees conditions that promote the worthy 
development of individuals—and education is the pri- 
mary basis for such development. Surely equality of 
opportunity ought to extend far enough to include the 
educational opportunities of childhood. Yet today for 
the children of Illinois there are gross differences in the 
educational offerings available, and for some of them the 
school program is inexcusably poor. 

The taxable ability of the State should be called upon 
to contribute equitably to the support of those obliga- 
tions that the State finds necessary to assume. However, 
the small school unit under modern conditions of society 
virtually exempts some of the wealth from taxation while 
other wealth must bear an undue share in carrying out 
the educational function of the State. 


Economic Errsects or SMALL ScHoo. Unrts 


Let us illustrate some of the economic effects of ex- 
treme localism in school matters. First, we shall refer 
to railroad assessments. Where a railroad is located in 
a community, it is the entire community that is served 
by the railroad and which patronizes it in return. No 
discrimination is permitted te be shown the various mem- 
bers of the community so far as rates and quality of 
service are concerned. Nevertheless, the school districts 
are so outlined and are so small that considerable dis- 
crimination results among the taxpayers of the com- 
munity because of the fact that railroads often contribute 
a large share of taxes to support certain schools and yet 
give no support to others. 

Table I helps to emphasize the effect on total valua- 
tions that the localization of railroad assessments may 
have, especially in sections where land is poor. In Dis- 
trict 136 of Jefferson County the railroad valuation 


TABLE I.—IMPORTANCE OF RAILROAD ASSESSMENTS IN CER- 
TAIN ONE-ROOM DISTRICTS OF JEFFERSON COUNTY 
(Valuations here given formed the basis of taxes paid 
in 1925) 








Total Equalized 
Valuation 


Railroad Equalized | Per Cent of Valuation 
Valuation Formed by Railroads 
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formed 72% of the total valuation upon which taxes were 
paid in 1925, and in District 134 the railroad valuation 
was 73% of the total. 

In Table I the 12 districts with no railroad valuation 
have school tax rates over twice as high on an average 
as do the twelve districts with railroad assessments. Our 
study of numerous cases justifies the statement that rural 
districts without railroad valuations have not only higher 
tax rates but have also teachers somewhat more poorly 
qualified. 


C.B.Q. 
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FIGURE I—RAILROAD ASSESSMENTS LOCALIZED BY SMALL DISTRICT 
Units: GRAND PRAIRIE TOWNSHIP, JEFFERSON COUNTY 


_ (District numbers are in large figures; all are one-teacher dis- 
tricts. Local district tax rates per $100 of equalized assessed valua- 
tion are preceded by the dollar sign; the rates are those paid in 
1925.) 


Figure I shows the plat of a few school districts in 
Jefferson County. There are shown the numbers of the 
districts and the total local district tax rates payable in 
1925. It can be seen readily that tax rates tend to run 
lower in those districts which have railroad mileage. The 
effect of railroad valuation in Grand Prairie Township 
(Fig. 1) is here illustrated : 


Dist. Total Valuation 
$88,653 $54,643 

82,675 51,094 

29,672 0 

36,133 0 


There are also in Illinois a few hundred districts, 
scattered among one-third of the counties of the State, 
which have mileage of the old charter lines of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad. In lieu of other state and local 
taxation the Illinois Central Company pays into the 
State Treasury 7% of the gross receipts earned by these 
old charter lines. This arrangement, protected by Con- 
stitutional provisions, must continue to work a hardship 
upon certain local communities. Other communities of 
the State may tax for local purposes other railroads. 
Yet, the 705.5 miles of the old charter lines of the Illi- 
nois Central, and the 392.2 miles of parallel second main 
track upon the right-of-way, can not be taxed locally. 


Railroad 
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Railroad mileage of the Illinois Central acquired through 
other than the early charter provisions is taxed for local 
purposes. 








Figure II—LocaTIon OF THE OLD CHARTER LINES OF THE 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Figure II gives a general idea regarding the location 
of the early Illinois Central roads. Nearly 50 miles of 
these old charter lines lie in Marion County. This county 
ranks but 95th among the 102 counties in equalized as- 
sessed valuation per child of school age; and as a result 
the local tax rates average somewhat high, the leveled 
rate for the county entitling Marion to 7th rank among 
the counties of the State. For 70 years certain school 
communities in this county have been denied the right 
to tax the old charter mileage within their boundaries, 
and especially during the last few decades have they 
been compelled to support their schools almost entirely 
through local district taxation. 

Even the high school districts of Illinois are not large 
enough to cause the aid in school support arising from 
railroad txation to be distributed equitably. There are 
several high school districts and even several townships 
which have no railroad valuation while others are most 
fortunately favored. With the school district unit con- 
siderably larger than it is at present, there ought to be 
a considerable portion of school revenues derived from 
the State as a whole. 

Also, the small size of the school unit may result in 
much unfairness in the distribution of taxes from mines, 
factories, and the like. Numerous mines of our State are 
located and are assessed in one-room rural districts al- 
though the children of the miners are schooled in dis- 
tricts which receive nothing through local taxation of 
such mines. With the general property tax as the main 
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means of raising revenues, mining communities are com- 
monly hard-pressed for revenues for all purposes. An 
industrial or a mining community may produce an enor- 
mous amount of wealth in the course of a year, ship out 
this wealth from day to day, consume practically all of 
the income derived through wages, and have little tax- 
able ability to be found on assessment day. Moreover, 
in communities of this type the ratio of children to adults 
runs high. The census reports of Illinois bear out this 
statement; so do numerous investigations. (For ex- 
ample, see Population Problems issued by Pollak Foun- 
dation of Economic Research). Our system of support- 
ing schools primarily upon the basis of small tax areas, 
together with these other problems that affect school 
finance in mining communities make it unusually diffi- 
eult to school the numerous children in certain mining 
centers of Illinois. District No. 23, a wealthy two-room 
district of Madison County, derives over half of its school 
support from railroad assessments and has in addition 
much valuable mining property which gives employment 
to numerous miners residing in an adjoining district that 
is very weak in taxable ability. One of the wealthiest 
one-room districts in Sangamon County has assessed in 
it a mine which employs all of its laborers from 
Springfield. 





Herrin 
Grade 
District 











Fieure Il1I—Tue Larcer Unit PROBLEM IN A MINING COMMU- 
NITY: HERRIN ‘‘CONSOLIDATED’’ GRADE DISTRICT 


(Mines are indicated by dots. Only those nearby are shown; 
others are not very far away.) 


Near Herrin there are several mines which are as- 
sessed outside the Herrin Grade School District and 
which employ almost all their workers from the city of 
Herrin; in fact, there have been times when nearly 6,000 
miners went forth from Herrin daily to work in mines 
which contribute nothing in the way of direct local taxa- 
tion to the Herrin Grade District that must educate the 

-children of these miners. Figure III helps us to visual- 
ize the situation in part. In 1925 Herrin had $1,221 of 
equalized assessed valuation per grade pupil in average 
daily attendance, as compared with the average of 
$3,239 for the 52 Illinois cities above 10,000 popnlation 
(Chieago excluded). ‘‘Why,’’ the reader may ask, ‘‘does 
not Herrin consolidate with the surrounding districts?’’ 

The answer proves to be an interesting story (See IIli- 

nois Supreme Court Decisions, Volume 318, page 385). 
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Four districts (Nos. 25, 24, 21, and 115) were formed 
into the Herrin Consolidated District No. 207. People 
of Districts 21, 24, and 115 then petitioned for an elec- 
tion, voted in favor of detachment, and waited for the 
county superintendent of schools to order detachments. 
After some delay the county superintendent was man- 
damused and the case was carried to the Supreme Court. 
The decision was the same as in Illinois 314, page 64; 
namely, that when the people of a district that has been 
consolidated with others vote to be detached, the county 
superintendent has no choice whatsoever in the matter 
but must order the detachment. The district of Herrin, 
therefore, remains today in legal fiction as Consolidated 
District No. 207. 

We might cite at great length specific instances to 
show that industrial properties which cause @ concen- 
tration of population may often contribute practically 
nothing to help support the schools in the district where 
their employees reside. For example, we might mention 
mines, brick yard, and lead smelter near Collinsville; 
mines and factories near Murphysboro; manufacturing 
plants just outside the district of Maywood and Melrose 
Park; properties of oil industries near Robinson ; cement 
plants and factories near LaSalle; mines near West 
Frankfort; tile yards and factories near Metropolis; 
mines and railroad shops near Centralia; factories near 
Waukegan; the radiator plant near Litchfield; the in- 
dustries in Chicago which draw workers from several 
suburban villages and cities; and the like. 












LG C C. 
St.L. 
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Figure IV—TuHE SMALL ScHOOL UNIT AND POSSIBLE FACTORY 
LOCATION 
(District No. 83 is the Litchfield Grade District; No. 99 is a 
wealthy one-room district. Railroad lines are indicated and let- 
tered. The heavily shaded tract is that of the radiator plant. 
Figures preceded by dollar sign represent local district tax rates 
for grade purposes.) 


Figure IV illustrates that a factory may ‘‘enjoy’’ 
a lower school tax rate hy being located ‘‘just over the 
line.’’ Tax rates payable in 1926 for grade school pur- 
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poses in the Litchfield Grade District totaled $2.75 per 
$100 of equalized assessed valuation; the corresponding 
rates in District No. 99 in which the plant of the Ameri- 
ean Radiator Company is located totaled $0.24. This 
ratio of 11 to 1 in inequality between the rates of the 
two districts, is typical of the ratios that have prevailed 
for more than 20 years. The formation of a community 
high sehool district helped to relieve the situation only 
so far as high school rates are concerned. Each year 
District No. 99 (a wealthy one-teacher district) receives 
ahout. 62% of its local school revenues from railroads 
and the radiator plant. Practically all of the several 
hundred: workers at the radiator plant reside in Dis- 
triet No. 83. 

One might name several things other than mines and 
factories that tend to cause our small districts to vary 
enermously in ability to support education. There are 
instances where wealth seems to have been located pur- 
posely in districts where tax rates are low and where 
there are but few children to be educated. Thus, wealthy 
persons have congregated in certain communities and 
have scheduled their personal fortunes for assessment in 
such communities in order to avoid the high tax rates 
found elsewhere. This centralization of wealth in a 
community where rates of taxation are low has caused 
such eommunities to be known as ‘‘tax colonies.’’ More- 
over, the extension of bus and trolley lines into suburban 
communities has in numerous instances resulted in dis- 
tricts with numerous children to be educated and with 
little taxable wealth. For example, one suburban com- 
munity adjacent to the city of Springfield contains over 
800 families, according to the report of the ‘‘rural’’ mail 
carrier on the route passing through this suburban area ; 
the district that schools the children of this community 
is weak in valuation and claims special aid under the 
Budget Law. 

Then there is another factor that may work economic 
hardships upon certain small school districts; the ex- 
emption from taxation of property used for community 
and eounty purposes may be cited. Thus, in Cook 
County a few of the small districts have been greatly 
weakened because of the exemption from taxation ‘df 
valuable property set aside for community and county 
purposes ; for example, several tracts have been purchased 
for forest preserves and in districts adjoining large cities 
there have been laid out scores of cemeteries, these being 
several located in some instances within one district. 

At any rate, as one surveys the economic effects of 
extreme localism in school support he can not fail to note 
many examples of concentrated wealth being in a sense 
parasitic; that is, for example, a mine or a factory 
may in a sense be looked upon as parasitic when it is so 
located that it bears a very low tax rate and contributes 
praetieally nothing to educate the children of the work- 
ers that it has brought into a community. Under such 
a condition wealth assessed in the district where the chil- 
dren are educated bears an undue share in the support 
of publie edyeation; and in many such instances, too, 
the edueational opportunities that are provided for the 
children are decidedly inferior. 

Certain cities have grown large enough to extend over 
several small school districts; and in such cases the gen- 
eral retention of the boundary lines of districts too small 
to meet the needs of the entire larger community_neces- 
sarily results in aggravating inequalities in the educa- 
tional offerings that can be made. For example, we find 
that in Saline County both Eldorado and Harrisburg 
have spread out into several districts each. Directly 
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south of the Harrisburg District lies the Dorrisville Dis- 
trict. 


For municipal purposes the village once known 
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as Dorrisville has been annexed to the city of Harris- 
burg; yet for school purposes the village territory re- 
mains a poverty-stricken claimant of special aid. Ad- 
jacent to Harrisburg on the northeast lies a district with 
high taxable ability and with relatively few children to 
be educated; it has a higher valuation per teacher than 
any other district in Saline County due to the fact that 
it contains valuable mining properties which employ 
workers for the most part from other districts. Some- 
what similar to the conditions found in these two cities 
is the arrangement found in Springfield. Adjoining the 
64-cornered district of Springfield are twelve districts of 
which 6 are in part suburban and must employ more 
than on teacher each; some are remarkably fortunate in 
valuation per teacher—but one is so weak that it must 
claim considerable special aid from the state distribu- 
tive fund. 

In Sangamon County 4.39% of the equalized assessed 
valuation of all grade districts is called upon to support 
15.44% of all grade pupils in average daily attendance ; 
and yet 8.74% of the pupils are schooled by 17.6% of 
the valuation. In Saline 21.03% of the valuation is used 
in schooling but 7.76% of the children. In the county 
of Effingham 6.14% of the valuation is taxed to pay the 
salaries of 16.08% of the teachers, while 5.53% of the 
valuation is used in raising the salaries for only 2.4% of 
the teachers. In Vermilion 8.54% of the valuation must 
support 19.16% of the pupils; 22.33% of the valuation 
supports only 8.24% of the children in average daily at- 
tendance. In McDonough 15.6% of the valuation sup- 
ports 6.99% of the pupils. 








TABLE Il.—PERCENTAGE CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL COUNTY 
VALUATIONS ACCORDING TO TOTAL SCHOOL TAX RATES 
PAID IN 1925 FOR BOTH GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOL 
(COMMUNITY, TOWNSHIP, DISTRICT 
AND NON-HIGH ) 




















Per Cent or Scnoo.t County VALUATION 
Crass AND RaTE tm Eacu Crass 
Woodford Kane Saline 
Less than $1.00............ Se eee ee 
Fo 8 eer 46.33 13.64% 8.18% 
TS} ere 22.99 12.15 15.49 
SU ENE 5406s acc> pane 25.25 68.04 28.44 
400 to 4.99............ pte ae 3.22 9.10 
oe ee a Se 2.95 27.99 
OBE Os o paccovcatadinonentsedhas | c eee 10.80 








Table II illustrates the fact that certain portions of 
a county may bear a very low tax rate for school pur- 
poses while other sections of the same county may bear 
rates that are excessive. Thus, in Saline 8.18% of the 
valuation of the school county bears tax rates ranging 
from $1.00 to $1.99 in comparison with rates of $6.00 or 
more upon 10.8% of the valuation. Figure V is a 
graphie representation of the inequality in school tax 
rates placed on the valuation within the same county; 
this figure is based on data in Table II. 

Startling inequalities in the ability of school districts 
within the same county can be found throughout Illinois. 
We shall mention only a few examples. District 113 of 
Vermilion County has an assessed valuation per teacher 
of $354,331 in comparison with only $24,410 in the case 
of District 157. District 99 of Sangamon County has a 
valuation per teacher over 12 times as large as that of 
District 170. District 40 of Saline has 18 times the 
valuation per teacher as has District 56. District 50 of 
Lake has a valuation per teacher 46 times that of District 
59. The valuation per teacher in District 36 of Clark is 
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139 times that of District 50. These illustrations show 
the results that may be caused through our clinging to 
extreme localism in matters of school support. 
Another measure of inequalities in ability to support 
education is equalized assessed valuation per pupil in 
average daily attendance; this is a fair criterion in the 
ease of graded districts with several pupils. In Madison 
County, District 141 has only $978 in equalized assessed 
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Figure V—INEQUALITY IN ToTaL ScHooL Tax RATES ON 
DIFFERENT Parts OF SAME COUNTY 

(Rates are based on $100 of equalized assessed valuation and 
refer to total rates for grades and high school. Woodford County 
had in 1925 a total school tax rate ranging up to $1.99 on 51.76% 
of the valuation of the county; a rate of $2.00 to $3.99 on 48.24% 
of the valuation; etc.) 
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valuation per pupil in average daily attendance in com- 
parison with $9,960 in District 105. In Vermilion 
County, District 157 has a corresponding valuation of 
$1,040, while District 211 has a valuation of $11,531. 
There is a valuation of only $844 per grade pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in District 170 of Sangamon; in 
District 175, a valuation of $8,415. While District 40 
of Saline has a valuation per pupil of $8,443 we find that 
District 97 has a corresponding valuation of only $481. 

It is among the one-room districts, however, that we 
find extremes in ability greater than in any other type 
of district. Table III lists the range in rural district 
valuations for a few well-scattered counties of Illinois. 
Generally speaking, the wealthiest rural districts have 
assessed within them mines, factories, railroads, and the 
like, while the poorest rural districts of the county con- 
tain few or none of these. 

Somewhat related to the formation of a larger school 
unit is the problem of the non-high school districts. In 
certain counties the non-high school territory consists of 
those sections that were assessed low and were not par- 
ticularly desirable to those who outlined the high school 
districts. In numerous counties we find that the tax 
rates for non-high school purposes have long ago reached 
the maximum legal limit and that claims for tuition must 
be sealed downward before payment can be made. Thus, 
non-high school territory in many counties is not bearing 
an equitable load in the support of common education: 
first, the non-high school law does not permit all school 
expenditures to be included in computing per capita 
cost ; second, certain non-high school boards have adopted 
in the payment of tuition flat schedules below the tuition 
claims filed; third, in several counties the available funds 
permitted by law are paying only a part of the tuition 
charges presented; and fourth, in nearly all (and per- 
haps in all) counties the rates paid by non-high school 
territory are considerably lower than the average rates 
for high school purposes on the other taxable property 
of the county. 

Another problem that bears some relationship to that 
of creating a larger school unit is the condition of the 
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school township fund. Generally speaking, the original 
section given by the State to each school township has 


produced more for the support of the schools in the com- 
munities where the districts themselves were already the 
more able. In many townships the original sections were 
practically worthless and in others they have been of 


TaBLE ITI—EXTREMES IN VALUATIONS OF ONE-Room Districts 
ILLUSTRATED 


(Basis of taxes paid in 1926) 











Hieuest Vatvation| Lowest VaLuaTiIon | MEDIAN VALUATION 
Name oF 
Country No. of _ No. . q Z 
Dist. Valuation hy Valuation poy Valuation 
Bw cccused 21 $275 ,554 52 $40 ,050 H $122 ,406 
Rock Island... . 6 153 ,440 53 32,480 75 69,140 
Massac........ 24 281 ,795 59 15,995 9 65 ,310 
a ere 14 130 ,460 56 9,500 H 45,545 
Greene......... 64 242 ,258 80 24,770 57 86,164 
Monroe. ......: 55 357 ,287 16 42,135 H 87 ,608 
Morgan........ 34 409 ,989 75 43,305 | 300 139 ,015 
Taszewell....... 102 705 ,831 109 35 ,920 H 136 ,435 
Jo Daviess. .... 28 348 ,921 117 32 ,505 H 81,078 
, eee 70 122 ,475 87 21 ,682 H 43 ,255 
err re 69 439 ,972 29 99 ,061 19 174,961 
ere 107 448 ,645 65 34 ,450 174 99 ,575 
a ne 53 80 ,438 58 10 ,420 60 31,895 
Iroquois........ 230 403 ,774 88 49 ,368 H 130 ,525 
) 97 229 ,506 61 32,372 56 116 ,386 
Christian....... 202 234 ,017 137 32,810 H 112,170 
Hamilton....... 33 141 ,355 82 20 ,685 53 42 455 
Fayette........ 125 270 ,499 115 24,165 19 52,385 
Johnsgon........ 59 135 ,192 13 18,768 H 45 ,065 
PRs ib dnnces 204 233 ,212 30 29 ,630 H 78 ,332 
BE As. 36 1,905 ,993 50 13 ,666 60 47 ,350 
nn cuetaas 50 =|2,410,555 59 52 ,460 96 109 ,420 
DuPage........ 4 569 ,602 67 70 ,275 25 174 ,625 























(H—Hypothetical median, the entry being an average of the two middle valua- 
tions 


The data for Clark and Lake Counties show the widest extremes of which we 
know. The extremes for the other counties here listed are typical of state-wide 
conditions.) ; 


considerable value. In each of 46 counties of Illinois 
the total amount paid in 1924 as salaries to the school 
treasurers was greater than the total income of the town- 
ship funds. In order that expenses of the treasurer and 
trustees can be met, there must be made annually in 
numerous townships deductions from the state distribu- 
tive fund before the treasurer credits the apportionment 
to individual districts. This semi-mythical ‘‘school- 
township’’ organization is quite expensive—and in more 
ways than one. (See Illinois Teacher of December, 1925; 
pages 59 to 67.) 

In numerous counties of the State we have fourd ex- 
amples where land owners felt that they were being taxed 
in the wrong school district. Almost invariably the basis 
for the quarrel regarding the location of the school dis- 
trict boundary was found to be the result of a sharp 
difference between the tax rates of two adjoining districts. 
Numerous petitions have been filed with school trustees in 
Illinois for the evident purpose of having tracts detached 
from districts with high tax rates and set in districts with 
school rates very low. In our personal investigations we 
have found examples of different grade school tax rates 
being charged in different parts of the same school dis- 
trict, where such district overlies a township boundary 
line. It is surprising that even more mistakes in this 
regard are not made by the county clerks, for the great 
number of different tax areas for school purposes even 
in one Congressional township may cause confusion. To 
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such an extent has localism in school support gone that 
Congressional Township 21 N-13 W of Vermilion County 
has 22 separate tax areas for common school purposes. 
@ne part of a rural district may have a tax rate much 
different from the remaining portion; this may result 
when the district is crossed by a boundary line separat- 
ing two high school districts or perhaps a high school dis- 
trict and the non-high school territory. Kane County has 
136 different tax areas for common school purposes; Sa- 
line, 104 different areas; Woodford, 129; Jefferson, 165; 
Madison, 149, and Sangamon, 254. 


Larger Unit ProsBLeM LINKED WITH GENERAL 
REVENUE PROBLEM 


Of course, in making a study of the economic phases 
of the unit problem one soon realizes that the general 
revenue problem is connected with it. Perhaps not all 
classes of wealth are able to bear equivalent rates of 
taxation. Surely the general property tax does not reach 
effectively the various modern forms of taxable ability. 
The evils of our general revenue system coupled with the 
evils arising from our small school unit have been in 
recent years the chief causes of the wide adoption of the 
dual school system. We are led to believe that in many 
communities the unit school system would prove more 
economical and more efficient provided that school units 
in general be made larger. 

However, let us remember that the evils inherent 
within the general revenue system that must be used in 
raising funds for our public enterprises can not justly 
be pointed out as evils of the school system any more 
than they can be pronounced as evils of city government, 
of the government of the county, of the State, or of any 
municipal corporation that raises funds by our present 
system of taxation. 

There are some who urge that we adopt a Procrustean 
philosophy and permit some of our children to be sacri- 
ficed educationally—simply because we observe inequities 
in our tax system. In the same spirit, then, should we 
eurb all public enterprises that promote the common 
welfare? This policy would fit in exactly with the 
capitalistic, materialistic attitude that bitterly opposed 
free public education a century ago. Or, on the other 
hand, shall we adopt a more logical attitude and de- 
mand that the State keep educational faith with her chil- 
dren by establishing ‘‘a thorough and efficient system of 
free schools whereby all children of this State may receive 
a good common school education’’? 

When evils in .the revenue system become generally 
apparent and when the system is no longer fitted to a 
progressive society, then the people of the State have the 
power to demand the necessary changes and improve- 
ments. In like manner, too, when it ean be shown that 
thousands of small school units handicap the school sys- 
tem in a society dynamic with economic and social 
changes, then the school organization should be read- 
justed as the needs dictate. 


(To be continued) 
Research Dept., I. S. T. A. 


A RESOLUTION BY LABOR 


The Illinois State Federation of Labor, at its recent 
meeting at Streator, went on record emphatically endors- 
ing a much larger state school fund and its apportion- 
ment to the schools primarily for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity. 

After the Secretary of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association had spoken to the delegate body on the great 
inequalities in taxation and educational opportunity in 
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the 12,000 local school districts, the Federation unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, The Constitution of the State of Illinois declares 
that ‘‘the General Assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all the children of the State may 
receive a good common school education ;’’ 

Wuereas, The financial support for the public sehools is de- 
rived almost altogether from the general property tax; 

Wuereas, The large number of small school districts and the 
unequal distribution of children and assessable property among 
them have caused extreme inequalities in educational opportunities 
and in rates of school taxation, thus nullifying the constitutional 
provision for a thorough and efficient system for all children ; 

WHEREAS, These inequalities often cause the poorer school 
advantages and the higher tax rates to exist in industrial commu- 
nities where the schools are attended by the children of wage 
earners; and 

WHEREAS, Other states make large contributions from state 
funds raised by state taxes to equalize educational opportunities, 
and our own State has a small state school fund that has proved 
inadequate to effect even an approximate equality; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend and insist upon liberal incréases 
in the state school fund appropriated by our General Assembly 
until it shall equal 25 percent of the total cost of the public schools, 
and that such fund be apportioned to the schools primarily for the 
purpose of promoting one of the fundamental principles and pur- 
poses of democracy, the equalization of educational opportunity; 
and, be it 

’ Resolved, That we call upon the State Department of Finance 
to include an adequate increase in the State School Fund in the 
State Budget prepared for the 55th General Assembly, that we sup- 
port bills providing for an adequate increase and for a proper 
apportionment, and that we urge the Governor, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the Director of the Departnient of Regis- 
tration and Education to endorse and aid our efforts to bring about 
the enactment of such bills. 


FREEDOM 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come from fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 
If ye do not feel the chain 
When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! True Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make othérs free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


LEGISLATIVE FORUMS 


During the week of October 25 to 29, five important 
meetings will be held in Illinois. Each meeting is to be 
a forum for the discussion of the proposed tax amend- 
ment that has been submitted to the people for ratifica- 
tion and of questions that will probably come before the 
next General Assembly for consideration and legislation. 
There will be speakers present to present both sides of the 
questions, and there will be questions and discussion from 
the floor. 

These meetings have been planned and will be held 
under the auspices of the Illinois Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee, which is composed of representatives of ten or 
twelve of the leading women’s organizations of the State, 
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and their purpose is to inform women citizens upon 
publie questions. 

The dates and places of the meetings are as follows: 

Carbondale, Monday, Oct. 25, Methodist Church. 

Urbana, Tuesday, Oct. 26, Christian Church. 

Springfield, Wednesday, Oct. 27, Y. W. C. A. 

Peoria, Thursday, Oct. 28, Woman’s Club. 

DeKalb, Friday, Oct. 29, Room not yet chosen. 

The women members of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association have been represented on the general com- 
mittee by Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, who urges all 
teachers to attend whose school duties will permit. Local 
organizations of teachers near any one of the five places 
of meeting should at least send a delegate who should 
report the proceedings of the forum at the next meeting 
of her organization. 


MEASUREMENT AND TESTING OF COMMERCIAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


Measuring and testing achievements in all commercial 
subjects is one of the functions of the Research Committee 
in Business Education, appointed at the National Edu- 
eation Association meeting in Philadelphia. Perhaps no 
other phase of education has attracted any more attention 
in recent years than measurement and testing. In com- 
mercial education, however, no organization for out- 
lining, centralizing, directing, and stimulating measure- 
ment and testing has obtained. The appointment of this 
research committee marks the beginning of such an or- 
ganization. 

The purposes of this article is to solicit the coopera- 
tion of all commercial teachers. Each commercial 
teacher can cooperate in any or all of the following ways: 

1. Report such research as he has earried on and is 
carrying on in all commercial subjects. 

2. Report the names and addresses of teachers who 
have constructed any tests in commercial subjects. 

3. Report the names and addresses of teachers who 
are now constructing and experimenting with tests in 
commercial subjects. 

4. Report the names and addresses of teachers who 
might assume the responsibility of stimulating and di- 
recting research activities in a particular commercial 
subject. 

ANN BREWINGTON, 
School of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


RELATION OF ILLINOIS DIVISIONS 
TO THE N. E. A. 


One of the important duties of the fourteen divisions 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association is to appoint 
delegates to the National Education Association. A brief 
statement relative to the number of delegates and the 
manner of appointing them may be helpful. 

The by-laws of the N. E. A. provide that state asso- 
ciations, divisions of state associations, and local asso- 
ciations may affiliate with the N. E. A. upon payment of 
the required fee. For a division, or local association, the 
affiliation fee is $5.00. See that your division association 
or your local association is affiliated. 

The number of delegates representing either a state, 
division or loeal association is determined by the number 
of members of such association who are active members 
of the N. E. A. Each division or local association is 
entitled to one delegate to the N. E. A. for every one 
hundred of its members, or major fraction thereof, who 
are active members of the N. E. A. Active members of 
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the N. E. A. are those who have paid an annual fee of 
$2.00 or $5.00 for the current year. 

The officers of the division or local association should 
find some means of determining how many of their mem- 
bers are active members of the N. E. A. This point has 
not been very well worked out in Illinois. Each year 
there seems to be some confusion as to the number of 
delegates that any one of the fourteen divisions is en- 
titled to send to the N. E. A. Within the present school 
year an effort will be made by the State Director of 
Illinois to get definite information on this matter. If 
successful, the information will be communicated to the 
officers of the division associations. 

Each year there is more or less confusion in some of 
the fourteen divisions and in local associations as to 
the manner of appointing delegates. The president and 
executive committee of the division or local association 
should name delegates to the next annual session of the 
N. E, A. The executive committee, or the appropria- 
tion committee, if there should be an appropriation com- 
mittee of the division or local association should provide 
for the traveling expenses of the delegates. The N. E. A. 
sets aside a fund of $10,000.00 which is pro rated among 
the delegates in attendance at the N. E. A., based upon 
the mileage. This, however, does not go far toward the 
payment of the total expenses. At the 1926 meeting in 
Philadelphia, Illinois delegates received $3.00 each from 
this $10,000.00 fund. 

The total number of delegates from Illinois is far 
less than it should be. At the Philadelphia meeting in 
1926 one state with 32,000 teachers sent 143 delegates 
across the continent with traveling expenses paid by 
their state and local associations. Illinois with 43,000 
teachers, about one-third as far from the place of meeting, 
sent only 90 delegates. These figures prove that Illinois 
teachers have not: given sufficient attention to this im- 
portant matter. Fewer than 11,000 of our 43,000 teach- 
ers are active members of the N. E. A. Within the pres- 
ent year that number should be more than doubled. If 
so, the number of delegates to the 1927 meeting will be 
proportionately increased. 

When we consider the tremendous value to public 
education of the services rendered by the National Edu- 
cation Association, the annual fee for active membership 
is a very modest requirement. 

A supply of enrollment blanks for active member- 
ship in the N. E. A. will be found on the registration 
table at the time of the next meeting of each of the four- 
teen divisions of the Illinois State Teachers Association. 
Every member of each division should enroll as an active 
member of the N. E. A. using one of the regular enroll- 
ment blanks prepared by the Secretary of the N. E. A. 
for that purpose. Immediately upon enrolling as a mem- 
ber of the N. E. A., the registration officers of the division 
association should record the fact of N. E, A. membership 
opposite the name of the teacher. All members of the 
division association who have previously enrolled as 


members of the N. E. A. for the year begun September 


1, 1926, should report that fact to the registration officers 
of the division association of which they are members. 

If the foregoing simple method is followed closely it 
will not be difficult to ascertain the exact number of 
members of each of the fourteen divisions who are also 
active members of the N. E. A. 

It is practically certain now that the 1927 meeting 
will be held in Seattle, Washington. Only two other 
states in the Union employ as many teachers in the pub- 
lie schools as Illinois. They are New York and Penn- 
sylvania. The delegates from these two states will travel 
many hundred miles farther than Illinois delegates will 
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travel to attend the 1927 meeting. It should not be a 
difficult undertaking for the fourteen divisions of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association to so increase their 
number of active members of the N. E. A. that Illinois 
may send to Seattle the largest delegation of any state in 
the Union. 

A. L. WHITTENBERG, 

State Director for Illinois. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON RADIO 
: IN SCHOOLS 


Nearly two years ago the Representative Assembly 
of the I. 8. T. A. recommended that the board of di- 
rectors be authorized and instructed to devise a plan for 
the use of radio in education. Accordingly the board or 
the secretary held conferences with the managers of some 
of the broadeasting stations, and finally made arrange- 
ments with Station KYW to broadcast certain educa- 
tional material to be furnished by prominent educators 
and members of our association. But when these articles 
were submitted to the manager of the station, he re- 
jected several of them as being too controversial to permit 
their use. 

The matter then rested until the meeting of the board 
of directors on January 16 of this year. At that meeting 
the secretary read a communication from Mr. R. R. 
Smith of Chicago Normal College, who is a member of 
the committee of the National League of Teachers Asso- 
ciations to investigate the feasibility and progress of 
school instruction by radio. Mr. Smith suggested that 
the board of directors appoint a committee to perform 
a similar function for our association. After discussion 
the president was authorized to appoint such committee ; 
and, after consideration, she did appoint the following: 
R. R. Smith, chairman; R. L. Sandwick; E. J. Tobin. 

About September 1, Mr. Smith informed President 
Bertha S. Armbruster that the committee had been at 
work on the problem and felt that no further progress 
could be made until there could be a conference of the 
committee, representatives of the broadcasting stations, 
the board of directors, and other leading teachers from 
various parts of the state. Accordingly Mrs. Armbruster 
sent out a eall for such conference to meet at the LaSalle 
Hatel in Chicago on Saturday, September 11. At this 


meeting the following were in attendance: Mrs. Bertha. 


S. Armbruster, Mr. L. W. Hanna, and Secretary R. C. 
Moore, representing the I. 8S. T. A.; Miss Rose A. Pesta, 
Chieago Division; C. L. Lyon, Northwestern Division ; 
Irving Munson, East Central Division; Rex Dale, South- 
eastern Division; S. K. MeDowell, Central Division; 
Mrs. Fox, Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions; Miss Brown, Chicago teachers; Ruth Larson, Chi- 
cago Schools Journal; Roy Hudenberg, Chicago Eve- 
ning Sehools; Gordon S. Hutton, Parker Junior High 
School; Fannie L. Smith, Principal of Goudy School, 
Chieago; Mr. Tayler, Chicago Evening Post; Judith C. 
Waller, Station WMAQ, Chicago Daily News; Wm. G. 
Hay, Station WGN, Chicago Tribune; J. R. Foster, Sta- 
tion WBCN; Wm. J. Clark, Station KYG, Chicago Eve- 
ning American; and R. R. Smith, Chairman, and R. L. 
Sandwick of the Committee. 

Mrs. Armbruster stated the general purpose of the 
meeting to be to hear the report of our radio committee, 
to diseuss the report ‘and the general problem of radio 
in the schools, and to take whatever action that might be 
consideréd proper. She then called on Mr. R. R. Smith 
to report for his committee. 

Mr. Smith read a report concerning a ‘‘teachers in- 
stitute by radio,’’ held at the Chicago Normal College by 
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the Chicago Broadcasters’ Association, the Illinois Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations, and the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. Since we do not have space for the 
entire report, we submit the following summary: 


1. The objects of the institute were to: 

a. Experiment with teaching by radio; 

b. Impress upon teachers the fact that radio stations 
are at the service of the schools; 

e. Test the ability of groups to work co-operatively. 

. The following handicaps were against us: 
Summer weather conditions ; 
. Teachers’ vacations; 
- Having the institute in afternoons; 
. Unreality due to lack of children; 

. Radios in homes make teachers unwilling to remain 
at school; 

. Short time for preparation. 

. The following factors were favorable: 

a. Enthusiasm; 

b. Co-operation of major groups; 

c. Official O. K. of program. 

. The smallness of the groups remaining should not be dis- 
couraging, for 

a. Radio is no longer a novelty; 

b. Teachers that did not remain listened in at home; 

ce. The institute was an experiment, not a show. 

. The following results are encouraging: 

a. Signatures of more than 500 teachers who have sig- 
nified their willingness to co-operate with the 
organizations for further lessons ; 

b. Formation of a research club of almost one hundred. 

. The following statements seem true, based on observation 
of reception during the four days of the institute: 

a. Reception with an ordinary loud speaker in a school 
auditorium for a thousand or more students is 
not satisfactory ; 

b. Groups of not more than 500 are better; 

c. Classroom teaching is best. 

. The teaching plans should include the spectacular and the 
daily or weekly non-spectacular lessons. 
. Publicity for the project may be gained as follows: 

a. By wording of press reports; 

b. By importance of groups involved; 

c. By co-operation of papers with each other. 

. Real teaching plans should be 
a. Definitely planned ; 
b. Covered by suggestions. 
. General meetings should be few, for 
a. Such meetings kill time; 
b. Work is done better by individuals and by small 
Troups. 
. The following individuals and groups are already inter- 
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. Chicago Broadcasters’ Association; 
. University of Chicago; 
City School Administration ; 
Parent-Teacher Association ; 
Illinois State Teachers Association ; 
Selected teachers ; 
. Certain distributors; 
. Five hundred individual signers. 
. The following are to be interested if possible: 
Superintendent F. G. Blair, and other state super- 
intendents ; 
. Other universities and teachers’ colleges; 
Illinois school officials, 
(1) City superintendents, 
(2) County superintendents ; 
. Tllinois teachers outside of Chicago; 
. Other officials in the I. 8S. T. A. and the P.-T. A. 
. Chieago school officials, 
(1) District superintendents, 
(2) Supervisors, 
(3) Principals; 
g. Chicago classroom teachers ; 
a. This can be best done through the Chicago 
Division. 
13. The problems in the above are our joint problems. 
14. A special secretary employed by all the groups interested 
should direct the work. 
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Mr. Smith then outlined some plans he had worked 
out for classroom teaching by radio. The following is a 
summary of the points he said must be kept in mind: 
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. Classroom teaching may be made the real service to Ameri- 
can schools, supplementing teaching just as books and 
slides do now. 

. Radio lessons, if they are to do most for students, must 
do more than make of them mere listeners; they must 
call for action on the part of the students. 

. Radio lessons fall under two heads,—auditory and non- 
auditory. Although the auditory seems the more obvi- 
ous, the non-auditory will be of great service. 

. Radio lessons must be very short and very specific and 
planned to gain and hold attention. 

. Committees cannot plan lessons. Each lesson must be 
planned by some individual who will take the full re- 
sponsibility for that lesson. 

. The early programs should not be too elaborate; but they 
must be comprehensive enough so that each station 
wishing to co-operate will be able to do so. 

. The program should provide for pupil and teacher partici- 
pation as well as listening to other folks talk. 

. Our programs should provide for public relations work 
for the organizations concerned. For instance some of 
the stations should broadcast the information being 
gathered by the I. 8S. T. A. Research Department, cer- 
tain material from thé reports of the Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction, and the publicity material of the 
Illinois Council of P.-T. Associations. 

. We should begin work on our plans for the year at once. 

. We need not wait until every school has a receiving set. 

. We might follow this procedure: 

a. Adopt the plans that follow or substitute others; 

b. Turn each plan over to-one director to develop; 

ce. With our research club and the 500 as germ groups 
begin signing schools and classes up for lessons; 

d. Using our 500 as leads, turn the distributors loose 
on getting sets into the schools: 


SUMMARY OF PLANS FOR CLASSROOM TEACHING 


z, 
Story-telling and Mother Goose Jingles fo: children of pre- 
school age, kindergartens, and children in the first grade. 
George Faulkner, or some story teller known to the public, in 


charge. 
II. 
Poetry, 36 lessons, one each week. 
Harriet Monroe, or some Chicago poet, in charge. 


IIT. 
Oratory. 
Clarence Darrow, or somebody of equal note, in charge. 
It would add to the interest to have student orations given 
occasionally from the station. 


IV. 

Debating. 

Ask Chicago Bar Association to choose somebody to build 
this course. It might be arranged to broadcast the best college and 
high school debates. 

¥. 

The Chicago Forum. This is an old-fashioned forum organ- 
ized by a group of Chicago men and women. Its weekly discussions 
are worth broadcasting and would prove educational. 


VI. 
Art. 
John T. McCutcheon in charge. 


VII. ‘ 

Music. 

There should be somebody in charge of this who can get the 
Civic Opera Company and the Symphony Orchestra to co-operate 
for educational purposes. 

VIII. 
Humor, 36 lessons for schools and people outside of school. 
George Ade in charge. 
IX. 
Leadership. 
Edgar Bill in charge. 


Elementary Business. 
In charge of some leading business man chosen by the Asso- 
ciation of\Commerce. 
XI, 


Elementary Labor Problems. 
Victor A. Olander in charge. 
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XII. 
Business Letter Writing. 
Dr. Dignan of LaSalle in charge. 

XIII. 
Thinking, for Elementary Schools. 
R. L. Lyman in charge. 

XIV. 
Supplementary Social Studies. 
The chairman of your committee has 36 lessons worked out 

in detail ready to start. 
XV. 


Nature Study. 
Dr. Sherff in charge. 
XVI. 
Playground Activities. 
Mr. English, director of Chicago playground activities in 
charge. 
XVII. 


Handwork. May be correlated with playground activities. 
Mr. Worst in charge. 

XVIII. 
Modern Languages. ~ 
Director of this course should be carefully selected. 

XIX. 
Correct English. 
W. W. Hatfield in charge. 

XX. 


Research Club teaching of Silent Reading and other Ele- 
mentary School Subjects. 

Research Club furnish director of this course. 

Conclusion: These twenty plans do not exhaust the possibilities 
of teaching by radio; but they will serve as a start so that each 
station may go forward. Each that I have suggested I can plan 
out in detail for the person that takes charge. In most cases that 
would only be confusing, however. I wish to emphasize that we 
need now not committee meetings but actual work on plans. My 
suggestion is that you parcel these jobs out at once among the 
station directors, or substitute jobs that are just as definite if 
these do not meet your approval. 


Upon the completion of Mr. Smith’s report, Mrs. 
Armbruster asked for discussion and suggestions. In 
the discussion that followed, several problems were pre- 
sented, as follows: 

At what time shall the lessons be given? During 
school hours, at noon or in the evening? If during school 
hours, will all participating stations use the same hour 
so teachers may adapt their program to it with least 
loss of time? 

Is it advisable to introduce lessons by radio into our 
already crowded courses and programs? If radio sets 
are placed in schools, will they consume time that should 
be given to other study or work? How make radio lessons 
really educational rather than merely entertaining? 

How get radio sets into sufficient schools to make radio 
lessons worth while, and how pay for them? . 

How shall the schools in southern Illinois avoid the 
interference from the powerful stations in St. Louis in 
trying to tune in on the lessons from Chicago? Or shall 
we be able to get the cooperation of the stations in St. 
Louis in broadcasting our lessons? 

Shall we get the co-operation of other states in carry- 
ing out any definite plan, and if so where shall we stop? 

Will the different stations in the Broadeasters’ Asso- 
ciation co-operate in the plan, or will the several stations 
work independently ? 

Miss Judith Waller, director of Station WMAQ, then 
told of a plan that she had worked out in co-operation 
with Miss Fannie L. Smith, principal of the Goudy School, 
and that the first lesson is to be distributed from WMAQ 
on Monday morning, October 4. Miss Smith said she had 
found it an excellent plan to have the brighter pupils 
taking a lesson by radio while the teachers took the re- 
tarded pupils to another part of the building for indi- 
vidual instruction and coaching. Miss Waller implied 
that her station intended to continue with a series of les- 
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sons from time to time and that some of the lessons are 
already planned. 

Mr. William G. Hay, manager of WGN, stated that 
it would be best to turn the matter of broadcasting school 
lessons over to the individual broadcasting stations and 
announced that WGN had certain lessons and courses 
already outlined and that they would proceed to broad- 
cast them. 

From the discussion we were forced to conclude that 
there would be very little or no co-operation among the 
broadcasting stations in carrying out any certain plans 
or course of study planned by teachers or school authori- 
ties. However, two or three of the managers of stations 
asked for further advice and suggestions from the teach- 
ers or their committees. 

Secretary R. C. Moore offered a limited amount of 
space in the Illinois Teacher for announcements of radio 
lessons or courses, and two or three of the directors of 
stations said they would send such announcements. 

After complimenting Mr, R. R. Smith and his com- 
mittee for the vast amount of work they had done and 
for the excellent report, Mrs. Armbruster declared the 
conference adjourned. 

On September 20, Miss Waller sent the editor of the 
Illinois Teacher a communication, which appears below. 


Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 


September 20, 1926. 
Mr. Robert C. Moore, 


Secretary State Teachers’ Association, 
Carlinville, Dlinois. 


Dear Mr. Moore: 


I had hoped to get you complete copy before this for the radio 
experiment with the Goudy School but trust that this information 
will not reach you too late to be of use. 


We start our experiment on Monday, October 4th with a Musi- 
eal Appreciation program. This will come at 9:00 and run to 9:35. 
I am working in connection with Miss Agnes Benson who is musical 
supervisor of that neighborhood in which the Goudy School is 
located. Our program for that day will be comprised of the num- 
bers which the school has studied for the past year and will study 
the forthcoming quarter. There will be a 

Violin solo, Minuet in G, Beethoven 

Cello solo, Swan, Saint-Saens 

Volga Boat Song sung by a Russion baritone 

Soprano solo, Mocking Bird with whistling obligato. 

Soprano solo, Marianinna, Italian Folk Song. 

Soprano solo, Here We Come Caroling, Christmas Song 

Instrumental Trio, Old Folks at Home 

Instrumental Trio, Jingle Bells 


We are not certain as yet whether these programs will come 
two or three days a week. ‘The following subjects will be covered 
by people of authority to talk en them. These talks will be writ- 
ten for a nine year old intelligence and where possible slides will 
be used in connection with the radio. The clipping which you 
have will probably outline it better than I can here. 

Miss Caroline M. McIlvaine, Librarian for the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society, will discuss the History of Chicago. 

Mr. Edward J. Kelly, of the South Park Commissioners, will 
cover the Parks and Boulevards. 

Mr. W. F. Worthley, Assistant Secretary of The Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, will talk on Science. 

Miss Ada Whitcomb, Supervisor of Schools Department of 
The Chicago Public Library will talk on the Library. 

Mr. Eugene 8. Taylor, Chairman Chicago Plan Commission, 
will talk on the Chicago Plan. 

Captain Morgan Collins, Chicago Chief of Police, will talk on 
the Police. 

Of course we shall have further information for your next 
issue. The experiment will be under way at that time and we will 
be able to see how it is going to work out. Meanwhile we shall 
appreciate anything you may be able to do for us. 

Thanking you, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
THe Cuicaco DalLy NEws, 


JupirH C. WALLER, 
Director, WMAQ. 
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MORE RADIO NEWS 


The secretary of the I. S. T. A. recently had a talk 
with Mr. Edward N. Nockels, Secretary of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, and manager of the broadcasting 
station, WCFL. Mr. Nockels said that Station WCFL 
is open to the teachers to broadcast whatever they wish, 
and that there will be no question concerning the contro- 
versial nature of the messages delivered by any of our 
speakers that are recommended by our board of directors. 








ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Bernice T. Montgomery, Contributing Editor, 
5545 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 




















DISTRICT CONFERENCES 


District Four, October 15, Rock Island, Memorial 
Christian Chureh, Third Avenue and Fifteenth Street. 
Addresses by Mr. R. W. Bardwell, Superintendent of 
Rock Island Schools, on ‘‘The Next Step in Educational 
Progress in Illinois;’’ and by Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, on 
‘‘The Educational Significance of the Parent-Teacher 
Movement.’’ Regional Director, Mrs. J. W. Maucker, 
1331 42nd Ave., Rock Island. 

District Nine, October 7, Lincoln, Community High 
School. Mr. D. F. Nichols, superintendent of Lincoln 
Schools, is chairman of arrangements. A special feature 
is a tree planting. Regional Director, Mrs. C. E. Tullis, 
3485 Fifth Ave., Decatur. 

District Twelve, Oct. 8, Nokomis. Regional Director, 
Mrs. J. O. Baldwin, 205 South State St., Springfield. 

District Twenty, October 21, Rushville. Mrs. E. M. 
Conger, Regional Director. 


REPORTS OF SUMMER ROUND-UP 
Parker Practice Elementary School, Chicago 


During the last week in May the members of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Parker Practice School 
conducted a house to house canvass to ascertain how 
many children would be entering either kindergarten or 
first grade in September. « We asked the parents to bring 
these children to be examined at a free clinic to be held 
at the school during the first week in June. 

Dr. Bundesen furnished us with two doctors and two 
nurses and they made sixty-two examinations. Forty-two 
of these children were advised to go to their own phy- 
sicians for treatment or correction. The pre-school ex- 
amination indicated the following conditions: 


Enlarged lymph glands 

ER Dis edddueen aed skvawhecsancude 35 
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Orthopedic defects . 

Abdominal defects ... 

Respiratory diseases . .. ....-eeeeeeeeeees 
Defective breathing .. . .......-seeeseeeee 
Debsativs Gpeedh . oo cccccccseccccccescese 
Eye diseases . 

Skin diseases... 

Defective vision .. . 

Nervous diseases 

G. U. Diseases .. . 

Defective Nasal breathing 

Anaemia... 

Malnutrition ... 

Cardiac diseases .. . 
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During the summer the school nurse made at least 
one call, and in many cases more than one, at each one of 
these homes, and she personally took twelve children to 
clinies for correction where the mother was unable to go. 
Fifty-two of the children examined were given the Toxin- 
Anti-Toxin with the consent of their parents. 

The second week in September we held another clinic 
and checked the children examined in the spring. We 
were delighted with the co-operation we had received 
from the parents. The following shows the number of 
corrections made as a result of the examinations: 

Bad tonsils removed 

Adenoids removed ... 

SI «a0! Rd Uae dgh uu ew ab ce tb eo oe 
Orthopedic defects corrected 

Abdominal defects corrected 

Respiratory diseases corrected 

Defective breathing corrected 

Defective speech corrected 

Defective vision corrected 

Skin diseases corrected 

Nervous diseases corrected 

Anaemia improved . .. .......cccccccccees 
Malnutrition improved .. . ,......+eeeeee0: 2 
Cardiac diseases improved 


The Committee feel the results were very gratifying 
in this instance and we hope that it will be a step toward 
a city-wide and later a nation-wide movement toward es- 
tablishing a pre-school examination for every child. 

By this means, firstly, epidemics and contagion could 
be practically eliminated, with the possible exception of 
some of the children’s minor diseases; secondly, the child 
would be less handicapped by having to be absent from 
school on account of sickness; and lastly, and most im- 
portant of all, the child would have the chance to have 
the health he is entitled to. 


Mrs. H. W, EmMann, President. 


WATERS SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


After registering to join the summer Round-up for 
the pre-school age child, I interviewed the president of 
our local Kiwanis Club, a physician, and laid our plan 
before him. He approved heartily and through him and 
his organization, ten of the best physicians and dentists 
of our community examined our children May 18 and 19. 

In order to reach the mothers I secured a map of 
our district and eighteen P. T. A. members made a house 
to house canvass with hand bills which explained our plan 
and the time and place of clinic. One hundred fifty 
promised to attend. One hundred twenty came. Our 
examination blanks were printed by the Hibbard School 
and our hand bills by the Stockton Junior. 

Upon entering the child was registered, weighed and 
measured, then examined to see that it had no contagious 
illness. Next came the teeth and then the child was 
stripped and given a thorough general examination. No- 
tices were sent to each home notifying parents of any 
remediable defects in their child. 

September 9th at the check-up examination we found 
out of sixty-five teeth thirty had been corrected ; thirty- 
eight tonsils and adenoids, twenty-four corrected; forty- 
eight vaccinations, nine attended.to, In malnutrition 
cases, 26 gained some, 8 were still under, 18 gained just 
enough and 9 gained over. 

Two special cases must be cited. A seven year boy, 
undersized and somewhat abnormal, as a result of our 
examination was sent to the Bell School of Speech. He 
had never been able to talk. Another puny little lad, 
whose father absolutely refused to allow his tonsils to be 
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removed, after reading our report on his child consented 
to the operation. He has since picked up considerably. 
Rena STERN Baver, 


ONLY A SCHOOLMA’AM 


The wag to the fool was heard to say 

This toast to the schoolma’am, young and gay: 
‘*Ruler of Kidland Bailiwick, 

Who swapped a sword for a hickory stick, 
And a crown of thorns, and a throne of brick, 
And Readin’ and Ritin’ and Rithmetic, 

And a Caesar’s care and a pauper’s pay, 

Only a schoolma’am, young and gay.’’ 


**Only a schoolma’am’’—such is fate, 

For a wag will jest and a fool must prate; 

But, learned at the feet of such as she, 

The Law of Love and the Rule of Three 

Have opened the eyes of the blind to see 

All that the race was meant to be; 

And the good and the great give praise for aye, 
**Only a schoolma’am,’’ young and gay. 


The wag. and the fool may jest for aye, 

But ‘‘Only a schoolma’am’’ goes her way; 
Out of the clay before her laid, 

Scientists, statesmon, men of trade, 

Solons, artists, all are made 

To wage the battle of Life’s Crusade. 
Success is hers—let that suffice, 

But ‘‘Only a schoolma’am’’ pays the price. 


A message came at the setting sun,— 
*“Gone away.’’ Her work was done, 

And ‘*Only a schoolma’am,’’ old and gray, 
Joined the throngs at the Gates of Day. 
How many, if any, were turned away, 

Or how many entered, I cannot say; 

But out of the chosen who made the test, 
‘*Only a schoolma’am’’ led the rest. 


—Colorado School Journal. 








THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


D. F. Nickols, Manager, 
Lincoln, Illinois 




















A WORKING SCHOOL LIBRARY 


A Working School Library should contain: 

First: Books that are easily read and are interesting 
to the children in the grades for which they are intended. 
The chief characteristic should be that they give pleas- 
ure. They should lure the children to make use of their 
new found power to read. Story books or books of in- 
formation in story form are the best. That they enjoy 
them is the test of merit in the lower grades. In the 
upper grades they should be juvenile literary classics, 
books that have stood the test of time. In these the 
story is interestingly told, expressing sentiments of truth- 
fulness, honesty, justice, helpfulness, sincerity, unselfish- 
ness, courage, purity, beauty, tolerance, self-control, no- 
bility and worthy endeavor. These sentiments then tend 
to conduct in the lives of the readers. 

At first the pupils’ likes and interest should guide in 
the selection. They may not like the best books, but if the 
books they read grip the pupil’s interest and cause him 
to keep on reading, they are good for the time being. 
When he gets to the point when he can and wants to read, 
the teacher can guide him into reading better books 
which she could not do if the desire to read had not been 
established. 

Second: Books which give the children the informa- 
tion that will help them to do their present work. Of 
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course, it will help them in their future work but that is 
not the guiding idea. Their present is school work. 
They are learning about the world in which they live, 
about what men have done and are doing, what they have 
thought and are thinking—nature study, geography, 
biography, history, current events, elementary science 
and literature. 

The text books are too meager and dull because of 
their brevity. They need to be supplemented with at- 
tractive books, written interestingly and within the com- 
prehension of the children: books which give illuminat- 
ing side-lights and stimulate the desire to know more: 
books which the children will take home and read because 
they give them what they want to know. 

Third: Books of reference in cyclopedic form which 
contain articles on every subject that is likely to interest 
a child. The greatest care must be exercised to get ser- 
viceable reference books. There are many cyclopedias 
on the market that are filled with unrelated topics of no 
interest to children. They were not prepared for school 
children. In content and style they do not appeal to 
the interest of children. It costs a publisher a million 
dollars before he can begin to receive profits on his invest- 
ment in publishing a real children’s reference book. An 
old encyclopedia can be put in a new binding, filled with 
pictures and given a new name. It will sell but cannot 
be used by children. The cost is small, the profits large, 
and many school boards purchase from smooth-talking 
agents and are disappointed. 

Before purchasing, the advice of the county superin- 
tendent or other well informed educators should be ob- 
tained. 

Schools may not be able to purchase at once all the 
library books needed. They should purchase first those 
first mentioned, the library books—nezt, the set of refer- 
ence books. These will answer largely the purpose of 
the books of information. The supplementary books may 
be added as they are needed. 

The foregoing article was written by Mr. U. J. Hoff- 
man, Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and President of the Board of Directors of the IIli- 
nois Pupils’ Reading Circle. , 

In the September number of the Illinois Teacher 
there appeared the Course of Reading for the year 1926- 
1927. Our second list is entitled 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATIONAL BOOKS 
The follewing list has been selected from among those carried 
in stock by the Pupils’ Reading Circle. There are many more in- 
formational books just as good. These are suggestive of the kinds 
that are best adapted to the several grades preparing the pupils 
for future work in Nature Study, Geography and United States 
History. 
List Circle 
Price Price 
First Grade 
Little Folks of Many Lands (Chance) 
Eskimoland (Hawkes) . . . .........ese-seeeeees 60 
Duteh Twins Primer (Perkins) 64 


Second Grade 
The Treedwellers (Dopp) 90 
Red Feather (Morcomb) 60 
Child Life in Many Lands 
(Perdue and LaVictoire) 50 


Third Grade 


Stories of United States (Davis) 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard (Kirby) 
Stories of Colonial Children (Pratt) 
Child Life in Other Lands (Perdue) 


Fourth Grade 


Billy and Jane Explorers I (Speed 
Log Cabin Days (Blaisdell and Ball) 
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American History for Little Folks 

(Blaisdell and Ball). . 
Geography for Beginners (Shepherd) 

Fifth Grade 

Makers of America (Woodburn and Moran) 
Seeing America (Pitkin and Hughes) 
Story of the Earth (Washburne) 
Our Common Friends and Foes (Turner) 


North America (Allen) 
The Discovery of the Old Northwest (Baldwin)... 
Wonders of the Jungle I (Ghosh) 
Introduction to American History 
(Woodburn and Moran) 
Seventh Grade 
Panama and the Canal (Hall and Chester) 
From Columbus to Lincoln (Logie) 
Side Lights to American History I (Elson) 
A Year in the Wonderland of Birds (Hawksworth) 
Eighth Grade 
From Lincoln to Coolidge (Logie) 
Where Our History was Made (Faris) i 
Franklin’s Autobiography . 53 
Side Light of American History IT (Elson) d 1.13 


$22.85 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia (10 Vols.)..... 55.00 
The World Book (10 Vols.).........--seeeeeee0. 55.00 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The week of November 7-13 has been designated 
‘‘American Education Week.’’ Teachers, school board 
members, churches, clubs, and everybody interested in 
education (and this is everybody) should take advantage 
of the opportunity to inform themselves and their neigh- 
bors concerning the public schools, their support, ad- 
ministration, benefits, achievements, problems and needs. 
Let us educate the public on the subject of education. 
You will find the September and October numbers of the 
Illinois Teacher and the Public School Catechism re- 
cently distributed full of material that may be used. 

The general program and suggested methods of ob- 
serving it are as follows: 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1926 
For Gop anp Country Day 
Laws without the support of individual morality are powerless. 
1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1926 
CONSTITUTIONAL Ricuts Day 
Liberty is not the right of one, but of all—Herbert Spencer. 

1. Every personal right implies a reciprocal obligation to re- 
spect the same right for others. 

2. Liberty which does not consider the public welfare is 
license. 

3. A demand for personal liberty which is not prefaced by a 
pledge of service to the cause of liberty is selfish and unreasonable. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1926 
PaTRIOTISM Day 
Patriotism: a fulfilment of individual obligations to the com- 
munity, state, and nation in peace or in war; a wholesome respect 
for the symbols of the commonwealth; and a will to defend the 
principles of liberty, equality, justice, and tolerance which actuated 
our forefathers to found it, 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1926 
EquaL OpporTUNITY Day 
Make democracy safe for the world through universal education. 
1. The adequate education of youth is one of the few para- 
mount duties of an enlightened government. 
2. An illiterate adult is not a disgrace to himself, but to his 
educated fellow-citizens. 
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3. There is no Americanization, in the true sense of the word, 
which does not educate the immigrant to meet the problems of 
everyday American life. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1926 
ARMISTICE Day 


Peace with Honor and Security 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1926 
Know Your ScuHoon Day 

Courses of study and methods of instruction are the business 
of teachers; but the ideals, aims, and particularly the needs of 
education are the business of every citizen. 

1. The school must be kept abreast of science and invention. 

2. A little invested in education saves much expended on 
poverty, disease, and crime. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1926 
Community. Day 
Ciwie unity makes an efficient community. 

1. Adequate parks and playgrounds for every community. 

2. Inereased availability of good books through public 
libraries. 

3. Cultivation of common interests in sports, music, art, and 
other wholesome fields for the improvement of civic unity. 

4. Every schoolhouse a community center. 





Suggestions for Churches, Chambers of Commerce, Labor Or? 
ganizations, Women’s Organizations, Fraternal Bodies, Luncheon 
Clubs, and other cooperating agencies. 

1. Urge the Mayor to issue a proclamation setting aside this 
week as American Education Week and asking the people to co- 
operate. 

2. Urge the newspapers to give all space possible to educa- 
tional matters, articles, editorials, and news material, including the 
printing of this program in full. 

3. Urge the merchants to use window displays appropriate for 
the occasion. Urge them to devote as much space as possible to 
matters of education in their newspaper advertisements. 

4. Ask the moving picture theaters to flash slides on the screen 
urging the people to visit the schools and study educational ques- 
tions. 

5. Urge, program managers of radio broadcasting stations to 
feature educational addresses and school programs. 

6. Have speakers at all public meetings held that week talk 
a few minutes on the necessity of education. 

7. Cooperate with the educational officials and other patriotic, 
civic, and fraternal organizations. 

8. Advertise American Education Week on letterheads and 
envelopes. 

9. Urge ministers of all denominations to preach upon the 
subject of education, Sunday, November 7, 1926. 


THE NORTHWEST ORDINANCES AND THE 
TOWNSHIP SCHOOL FUND 


Oscar F. WEBER 
University of Illinois 


Before the close of the Revolution a great deal of con- 
fusion and antagonism reigned among the several colonies 
because of conflicting claims over the ownership of lands 
in the west. The original charters of six of the thirteen 
colonies had made the Pacific Ocean their western bound- 
ary. In addition New York laid claim to a large portion 
of Ohio and Kentucky, by virtue of her treaties with the 
Six Nations. Each of these states advanced some pri- 
ority claim, then, in order to prove her right to much of 
the same vast western domain. It was the continuance 
of this controversy that delayed the ratification of the 
Articles of Confederation. 

On October 10, 1780, the Continental Congress in an 
appeal to the several states to ward off the danger that 
threatened their common cause passed a resolution in 
which it pledged itself to a policy of disposing of all 
western territory that might be ceded by the states for 
the common benefit of all the states. New states formed 
out of the ceded territory were to be admitted into the 
Union upon an equal footing with the original states. 
The manner and condition of the sale of these western 
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lands was to rest exclusively with Congress. Each 
state was to be re-imbursed for all expenses it had in- 
curred in subduing British posts and in acquiring and 
defending the territory to be ceded. 


New York was.the first of the states to cede her claim. 


This she did on March 1, 1781. Virginia ceded hers Octo- 
ber 20, 1783, shortly after the treaty of peace which made 
the Mississippi the western bounday of the thirteen states. 
Without waiting for the other states to follow, Congress 
proceeded with the consideration of plans for the gov- 
ernment of this western territory. The preliminary plan 
was adopted by Congress April 23, 1784. It contained no 
provision for the support of education. The ordinance 


/ of 1785, adopted by Congress on May 20, 1785, provided 


for the survey and sale of these western lands. It con- 
tained the following provision : 

‘There shall be reserved for the United States out of 

every township, the four lots being number 8, 11, 26, 29 

. for future sale. There shall be reserved the lot 

No. 16 of every township, for the maintenance of public 


\_ schools within the said township.’’ 


The prospect for a large sale of some of these western 
public lands to the Ohio company, represented by Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler, one of the directors of the company, 
made it incumbent upon Congress to make further pro- 
vision for the government of the western territory. The 
ordinance of 1787, a ‘‘compact between the original 
states and the people and states in the said territory’”’ 
which was to ‘‘remain unalterable,’’ contained in the 
third article the following: 

‘*Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 


\ ecouraged.’’ 


It will be seen that the ordinance of 1787 contains no 
general nor specific provision for the reservation of lands 
for education. It was the ordinance of 1785 and the 
contract ordinances for the sale of western territory out 
of which the federal policy of reserving lands for educa- 
tional institutions arose. 

The first of these contract ordinances was the one pro- 
viding for the sale of a large tract of land to Dr. Cutler 
in behalf of the Ohio Company. The ordinance was 
passed on July 23, 1787, and provided that lot No. 16, in 
each township or fractional part of a township, be given 
perpetually for the maintenance of public schools within 
the township as provided in the ordinance of 1785, that 
lot No. 29 in each township or fractional part of a town- 
ship be given perpetually for the purposes of religion and 
that not more than two complete townships be given per- 
petually for the purposes of a university to be laid off by 
the purchaser or purchasers as near the center as may be. 

John Cleve Symmes, in the year 1787, also made a 
contract with the Board of Treasury for 311,682 acres of 
land in Ohio. In the Symmes’ contract lands were re- 
served for schools, religion and one township for an insti- 
tution of higher education. 

Lot No. 29 for the support of religion was granted by 
the United States in no instances except in land pur- 
chased by the Ohio Company and by Symmes. 

This same practice of granting the sixteenth section to 
purchasers of western lands was extended to the various 
states in enabling acts of Congress when the several states 
were carved out of the Northwest territory. Thus on 
April 18, 1818, Illinois was offered the following pro- 
visions : 

The state if created was to be granted section No. 16, 
for the use of its schools, and for the same purpose was 
to be given the income from all salt springs within the 
state, was to get three-fifths of five percent of the net pro- 
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ceeds of all public lands sold by Congress within the 
state of which at least one-sixth was to be bestowed ex- 
clusively on a college or university, and, finally, for the 
use of the state there were to be set aside thirty-six sec- 
tions, or one entire township for the use of a seminary of 
learning. 

These federal land grants made to Illinois as a Town- 
ship Fund in 1818 when Illinois was admitted as a state 
amounted to more than 985,000 acres. What has become 
of this great vested fund, the income of which, whether as 
interest on a fund accumulated from the sale of the lands 
or as rent from the lands themselves, was to be applied to 
the support of public education in order to reduce the 
burden of direct taxation? The whole story is too long 
and too intricate to rehearse here. In brief, we may say, 
much of the Jand was disposed of at a ridiculously low 
figure and the funds either misappropriated or squan- 
dered. In many instances a show is made of maintaining 
what should have been a permanent endowment for the 
common schools by carrying the obligation of the state 
in the form of a ‘‘credit fund,’’ the interest on which, 
however, is a source of income for each succeeding year. 

In 1920, just a little more than 100 years after Illinois 
came into her statehood with an endowment of 985,000 
acres of land set aside in the sixteenth sections, the total 
number of acres, reported as belonging to the township 
fund, is less than 4000, with fewer than a dozen city lots 
included in the lands so reported. The total expenditure 
for publie education in Illinois for 1920 was reported as 
very nearly $117,000,000 while the total income from the 
township fund was less than $1,500,000. The township 
fund, that might certainly have contributed a substantial 
share of the cost of public education, has dwindled, then, 
so that it provides a bare one percent of the total cost 
of education. 


NO POLITICAL ENTANGLEMENTS 


The Secretary of the National Education Association 
has the following to say concerning the larger influence 
of the Association and its avoidance of political methods : 

The teachers of the nation have shown their appreciation of 
the services and leadership of the Association by enlisting in larger 
and larger numbers each year. When the Association recently in- 
dorsed the School Land Bill in Congress, it received new interest 
and consideration. When the secretaries of state associations and 
other leaders wrote their Congressmen asking them to support the 
bill, replies were usually favorable. Congressmen now realize that 
teachers are thinking as never before on their problems and that 
they are solidly behind important measures. They begin to look 
upon the members of the teaching profession as an important part 
of their constituency. When the Association speaks they realize 
that it speaks for a solidified organization in their own states. The 
representatives of no other organization receive a more cordial 
welcome at the Capitol than the representatives of the various state 
associations who come to Washington in the interests of educational 
legislation. The influence of the Association is all the greater be- 
cause it avoids political entanglements. It promotes causes, not 
candidates. It makes no political threats, but it makes demands 
and presents facts to sustain them. It leaves its own members free 
to vote on all questions as they see fit. Its policy leaves room for 
the play of the imagination on the part of the candidate. In the 
long run this policy wins. 


PUBLICITY AND ITS RESULTS 


Last month under this same headline we expizined 
briefly our plan for furnishing news bulletins to the news- 
papers. We also published some correspondence with the 
president of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, who evi- 
dently could not agree with our recommendation concern- 
ing the proposed tax amendment. 

This time we are giving you our correspondence with 
another business man who does not present arguments 
against us but who merely asks for information. Since 
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his inquiry was evidently inspired by the problem of 
small units and inequalities, our reply was intended to 
give him an idea of the solution for that problem. As an 
introduction, we are presenting the bulletin that named 
the city in which our correspondent resides. 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


R. C. Moors, Secy., Carlinville 
L. R. Grimm, Research Director, Springfield 


Educational News Service For Release, 
Bulletin 5 July 20, 1926. 
Several cities and many school districts in Illinois are at a 
serious disadvantage in regard to-taxes derived from railroads, 
although they contain mileage of one of the greatest railroads in 
the world. This results from the provision in our State Constitu- 
tion that the original charter lines of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
now consisting of 705 miles of main track and 392 miles of second 
main track, shall not be taxed locally, but shall pay into the State 
Treasury 7% of their gross earnings in lieu of other taxation. All 
other railroads are taxed directly by the local districts through 
which they run. 

Therefore, DuQuoin, for instance, although badly in need of 
school funds, receives no taxes from the valuable main line of the 
Illinois Central passing through it; but Danville is allowed to tax 
every foot of all its numerous railroads. 

Other districts at the same disadvantage as DuQuoin are Cairo, 
Anna, Carbondale, Centralia, Vandalia, Pana, Decatur, Clinton, 
Bloomington, Dixon, Freeport, Mattoon, Tuscola, Champaign, Pax- 
ton, Gilman, Kankakee, Chicago, and numerous small cities, villages, 
and country districts. 

Many striking situations might be cited as arising from the 
same cause. For example, Marion county ranks 94th among the 
counties in assessed valuation per child of school age, and 7th in 
effort to support education as shown by average school tax rates 
for the entire county. It contains about 50 miles of the charter 
lines of the [Illinois Central from which its districts have received 
not a cent of taxes for 70 years. 

Some of the neediest country and village schools of the State 
are traversed by this railroad and receive no school revenues from 
it, while neighboring districts are traversed by other railroads and 
receive from them a large part of their financial gupport. 

These facts, and the further fact that many districts contain 
no railroad property whatsoever are among the numerous points 
involved in the studies now being made of the school district unit 
and of the state school fund by committees of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 


LOUISIANA LUMBER COMPANY 
U. 8. Musick, Secretary 
Cairo, [ll., July 31, 1926. 
Mr. R. C. Moore, Secretary, 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 

We have been getting your bulletins and have carefully read 
each of them. 

We are interested in this matter, and, as stated before, we 
are not informed concerning the facts. 

These points you are bringing out are all right. We suggest, 
however, that in time your organization should come forward with 
a remedy. Are there no conclusions about what the remedy ig? 
I feel certain that you can get the support of all good organiza- 
tions and all good people in this movement for school reform, but 
it is necessary that a plan be hit upon and that the plan be sound. 

Yours truly, 
U. 8. Musick. 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
BR. C. Moors, Secy., Carlinville 
L. R. Gaiam, Research Director, Springfield 


Carlinville, Illinois, Aug. 6, 1926. 

Mr. U. 8. Musick, Secretary, 

Louisiana Lumber Company, 

Cairo, Illinois. 

My Dear Sir: 

Your letter of July 31 is before me. I thank you sincerely for 
its expression of interest in the educational problems of our State. 

In order that you may have a further understanding of the 
problem only briefly stated in our bulletins, I am sending you in- 
closed herewith these pieces of literature: 

Inequalities in Educational Opportunities, Circular No, 192, 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Equalizing Educational Opportunites, The Major Problem, by 
our own I. 8. T. A. Department of Research. 

Public School Catechism, issued by the I. 8. T. A. 

We believe you will conclude after reading these that the 
fundamental causes of our difficulties in school finanee are the 
great number of small, practically independent districts, their 
enormous differences in wealth and population, and the very small 
part of school support contributed by the State as a whole. 

Therefore, it seems clear that the remedies are as follows: to 
reduce the number of district units, which of course means in- 
creasing their size, and to raise a much larger part of school 
revenue by a state-wide tax and to distribute it according to needs. 
That is the way the problem is solved in several other states with 
efficient school systems. 

Since we have committees at work on the details of these 
remedies, it is not proper now for me to attempt any detailed ex- 
planation. These committees expect to have plans ready to submit 
to the legislature when it meets next January. 

But, since you are interested, I shall make a comparison which_ 
may help you understand the remedy stated above in general terms. 
Let us compare the schools with the highways, since hard roads 
seem to be the all-absorbing subject of interest in the minds of 
the people just now. 

Only a few years ago the highways were paid for and were 
under the control of the separate townships; and even the town- 
ships were divided into road districts, each under the supervision of 
a ‘‘road boss,’’ overseer or commissioner. But we now have a 
great state system of highways. The State as a whole has charge 
of these highways, legislates concerning them, administers the 
laws, constructs the cement roads, repairs them, pays for them by 
issuing state bonds, and provides taxes to pay the bonds. Pre- 
sumably these state-constructed roads are of the same quality, are 
placed where most needed, and give equal service. In other words 
we have quickly changed from a local to a state system of taxation, 
construction and administration for public highways. 

Now our State Constitution says nothing about any such sys- 
tem of highways; but it does say that ‘‘the General Assembly 
shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free schools 
whereby all children in the State may receive a good common 
school education.’’ We believe it is easily shown that the General 
Assembly has not yet provided such a system, since there are such 
great inequalities in school taxation, school facilities, educational 
opportunities, and educational standards. 

We are not advocating complete support, administration and 
control of the schools by the State, but we shall never have a real 
school system in Illinois until the State as a whole levies a larger 
part of school support and distributes it where it is needed as it 
does for highways. Possibly the county ought to participate as a 
unit in school affairs to a greater extent than it does. 

We are glad that you and your organization are interested in 
our problems. We hope that you will adopt our plans for their 
solution and that you will assist us in getting the Governor and 
the legislature to adopt them. 

If I can give you any further information at any time or be 
of service to you in any way, please feel free to call on me. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. C. Moore, 
Secy. L.8.T.A. 


INFLUENCE OF MOVIES 


According to a recent report from the Bureau of Play- 
grounds and Recreation of the Chicago Public Schools, 
the moving picture is having a very great influence upon 
modern young people. The report reads in part: 

‘‘The majority do follow the mannerism, chatter, and 
dress of the movie world. There can be no doubt that 
this influence is becoming more fixed and that the movies 
are teaching etiquette, ideals, and rendering decisions 
for life problems. In some cases the teaching is whole- 
some, but in the majority of cases it is artificial and 
meaningless. The effect of a bad, immoral picture on a 
child’s behavior is greater than the school, home, and 
ehurch combined. It is therefore of greater importance 
for those of us who deal with the leisure activities of 
children to stand united for clean, wholesome pictures, 
and to do what we can to create a demand for them. 


Chicago Schools Journal, May, 1926. 
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PROGRAM 
FIFTH 
ALL-STATE CONFERENCE 
or 
Vocational Home-Making Teachers 
October 21 and 22, 1926 


Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
Springfield, Illinois 


FIFTH ALL-STATE CONFERENCE 


VOCATIONAL HOME-MAKING TEACHERS 
KEYWORD FOR CONFERENCE—SERVICE 


730 P.M. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Round Table—What are your Problems. 


Note—Bring your problems and questions to this 
round table. This hour is planned primarily for 
the teachers who are new to the vocational organiza- 
tion this year but all teachers interested are welcome. 


General Organization of Conference. 
District Business Meetings. 
Intelligent Spending— 

‘. M. Healy, Geo. Forman & Co., Chicago. 


Are You Receiving Maximum Service for your Sew- 


ing Machines. 


Marguerite Schneider, Director Educational 


Department, Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
:00 P.M. Our Goals— 


Adah Hess 
THURSBAY EVENING 


Banquet Room—Maurine Lantz—Chairman 


:30 P.M. Informal get acquainted time. 
:00 P.M. [Mlinois Junior Work— 


Mrs. George T. Palmer—General Federation 


Director for Illinois 


:45 P.M. Possibilities of the General Science Course in High 


Schools :— 


John Calvin Hanna—Supervisor of High Schools, 


ois. 
Fripay MORNING 


:00 A.M. Service Rendered by the Illinois State Library— 


Harriet M. Skogh, Superintendent, 
General Library Division, Dlinois. 


:20 A.M. Service Rendered by the State Department of Pub- 


lic Health. 


Dr. Thomas H. Leonard, Assistant Director 


State Department Public Health. 


:40 A.M. Discussion. 
:50 A.M. Service Offered to Home Economics Teachers by 


the Business World. 


Mary Barber, Director Home Economics 


Department, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
20 A.M. Specific Types of Service. 


Ina 8. Lindman, Educational Director, 


Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Indiana. 
L. N. Waddell, Perfection Stove Co., 
Chicago, Tlinois. 


Louise Huston, Household Service Bureau— 


:30 A. M. 


:00 A. M. 


Colgate & Co., New York City. 
Business Meeting. 
SATURDAY MORNING 
School Section. 
Florence Lewis—Chairman. 
What Home Economics in the Junior and Senior 
High Schools Should Contribute to the General Edu- 
cation of the Child from the Home Makers Point 
of View. 


Mrs. Cora Ryman—County Superintendent 


of Schools, Macon County. 
What Parent Teachers Associations Expect of Home 
Economies Teachers. 
Mrs. T. M. Kilbride, State Councillor 
Illinois Parent Teacher’s Association. 


Round Table. 


Business Meeting. 


Latest Findings in Textiles. 

Up-to-date Literature of Interest to Home 
Economics Teachers. 

Food Reactions of Children or Methods of Getting 
Children to Eat all Foods. 

New Things in Laboratory Equipment. 

Improving the Written Examination. 
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In 
President Felmley’s opinion it was as near 
an ideal recitation as one could hope to find. 


DISCIPLINE 


of the convictions that come from sure 


The 

form and position. The self-trained teacher 
picks up a lot of bad habits of form and 
presentation without knowing it. It is the 
function of the training school to correct 
those bad tendencies before they become hab- 
its. The teacher must also be trained to 
watch, not only form and position and lan- 
guage, but also the physical condition of the 
school room, the raising and lowering of the 
shades so that the room is lighted correctly 
at all hours under changing conditions of 
sunlight; she must watch the condition of 
the air in the room. 


PLACEMENT—AH, ME! 

After selecting the teachers and training 
them, an important problem is to get them 
a place to teach. Last year 7232 new teach- 
ers received certificates, in addition to the 
host of other teachers in Illinois. A recent 
census shows that there are 43,805 teachers 
in this state. 


POOR TEACHERS GET PLACES 

Although there were 7,232 new certificates, 
there were only 4,314 vacancies to be filled. 
In many instances the poorer students were 
chosen for these vacancies because they 
could not demand so»much salary. Whereas 
in Indiana every teacher gets at least $800 
a year, in nineteen counties of Illinois the 
average salary is less than $800; of these, 
there are five counties in which the average 
salary is less than $700 a year, while in Ed- 
wards County the average is $562. We must 
see to it that the standard is raised and that 
the minimum salary is raised. 

Another remedy would be a larger unit of 
administration. In the school of New South 
Wales in Australia every teacher is guaran- 
teed tenure of office after demonstra‘ his 
or her fitness to teach; the terms of - 
sion are high but the Australian teacher is 
certain to continue with a reasonable stipend 
and with a pension at the end. The ex- 
treme decentralization here operates against 
any quick reformation of the situation. 

BOOK REVIEW 
NEEDED READJUSTMENTS IN RURAL 
LIFE; PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
EIGHTH NATIONAL COUNTRY 
LIFE CONFERENCE 


Published by 
The University of Chicago Press 
for 
American Country Life Association 


- 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


leaders of Rural Life discussed ‘‘ Needed 
Readjustments.’’ 

The issues of the conference were 
Farmer’s Income 
Standards of Life 
Relation of Farm Groups to Other 


Groups 

Integrating Country Life 
Adjustment of Agencies 
Political Adjustments 
Attitude Toward the Country 

This important question was raised: ‘‘ Are 
we getting too many raw products to satisfy 
the consumers of the world, or is it merely 
that the farmer isn’t getting his share of the 
dividends on his products?’’ 

Standards of life cannot easily be raised 
on a decreasing income. Recent survey rec- 
ords of 2883 farm families throughout vari- 
ous selected localities of the United States 
show $1503 is the value of goods consumed 
during one year’s time, or that 

$619 went for food 

220 went for clothing 

189 went for rent 

41 went for furnishings 
209 went for transportation 
59 went for health 

94 went for advancement 

35 went for insurance 

39 une’ 

Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick said that the cash 
income for the a farmer in 1923 was 
$1253 and the total income (including val- 
ues from garden, house rent, ete.) would 
average roughly $2100. Subtracting $1503 
from $2100 gives the average farm income 
of $597 per year. 

Dr. Clarence Poe of North Carolina 
thought that we have too many farmers. Dr. 
L. H. Baily has said that we have in America 
thousands and tens of thousands of persons 
who are farming but who are not farmers 
at heart. They are ‘‘survivors of a rural 
stage of society.’’ One of the problems is 
the elimination of less efficient farmers who 
do not care for the soil. They must be 
‘‘shifted’’ to other occupations. 


Sa<4 Sx. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS REACHED BY 
THE CONFERENCE 

1. Communities may be stimulated both 
from without and within. 

2. Communities should solve their own 
problems after the way has been found out. 

3. Research is necessary to determine 
scientific information to develop standards 
for measuring progress. 

4. Community consciousness should be de- 
veloped. 

5. We must give attention to economics, 
home life and citizenship in the elementary 
school (less than half go to high school). 

6. The main objective of organized reli- 
gion should be community welfare and not 
denominational advancement. 

7. Cooperative action must bring about 
a larger percentage of the consumer’s dol- 
lar in order to raise the standard of living. 

The next American Country Life Confer- 
ence will be held in Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 10 to 14, 1926. The subject for dis- 
cussion is ‘‘Farm Youth.’’ For those who 
cannot attend these conferences the year- 
books are very valuable. 

L. W. Hacker, 
Department of Rural Education, 
1. 8. N. U. 
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HANDBOOK OF RuRAL SociaAL RESOURCES 


y 
Henry Israel and Benson Y. Landis, 
University of Chicago Press 
Price $1.00 





This book of 203 pages is divided into 
two parts. 

Part I consists of 14 chapters each writ- 
ten by a specialist in the rural field and 
based on results and statistics obtained 
largely in the last five years. Chapters on 
Rural Population, Farmers’ Standards of 
Living, Rural Art, Rural Education, Social 
Work, Catholic and Protestant Rural 
Churches, Recreation, Women’s Organiza- 
tions, Legislation, Cooperative Marketing, 
Farm Credit and Taxation, Agriculture Pro- 
duction, Price and Income, and Policies of 
European Nations are treated by men such 
as E. L. Kirkpatrick, Ernest Burnham, and 
Benson Y. Landis. 

Part II consists of the programs of na- 
tional agencies engaged in Rural Social 
Work. Some of the Agencies treated are: 

American Country Life Association 

American Child Health Association 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

American Home Economics Association 

American Library Association 

American National Red Cross 

Board of Home Missions 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America 

Girl Scouts 

Home Missions Council 

National Board of the Y. W. C. A. (Rural 
Department) 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Catholic Welfare Associations 

National Congress of Mothers and P. T. 
Associations 

National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

(Rural Department) 

National Education Association: 

ment 

National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry 

National Organization for Public Health 


ursing 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America 


Rural 
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BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York City Renee ee, mn wraiths 
Forty-First year. We have secured eS for many thousands of teachers. We 
need well. prepared men and women for all kinds of and College positions. Our 


clients are the best schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a mes- 














CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3:% 


CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION 











The most complete work on the subject, coverin 
in theory, suggestion and prac 


A Handbook of 


Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the High School 


By HAROLD D. MEYER 


416 pages, illus., 8vo., cloth, foreword by F. K. Fretwell. Price $4.00 
Special club offer to readers of Illinois Teacher—10 copies at $3.00 each 


In this volume, Professor Meyer Summary of Contents 
actually shows the way to the Character building and citisenship training. 
teacher-leader, both in working in Student ‘participation ix in school administra: 
the school and in co-operating tion. 


education, contests, athletics. 
with those agencies that saprts- Publicity and publications; types and 
ment the activities of the sc 


the widest range, 
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This is an intensely practical terials. 

work, which will be a very real Sepeeaaes Pet. Kean, Cees, 

help in guiding school practice Agencies supplementing activities, bibliog- 
and i in developing good citizens. Tonal ia 


Send for illustrated catalogue of books in Athletics, Games, Dances, Pageants, etc. 
A. S. BARNES & COMANY, Pudlishers, 7 West 45th St., N. Y. 


TERRITORY ‘Yistenn staves" 

























HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Ridgley & Dillon 
A Textbook for One Full Year of Study 


LIST PRICE 60c POSTPAID 










Home Geography is both a reader and a guide to observational studies of the 
common things in the everyday experiences of boys and girls in every community, 

It provides for a simple, but oa study of food, clothing, shelter, and fuel as 
necessities of life in every community. 

This study is based on the daily experiences of the pupils. They learn by obser- 
vation the chief objects which enter into these necessities of life and how the home 
community is provided with them. Important information concerning these neces- 
sities, but i immediate observation, is provided in suitable reading matter. 

We have a most complete series of geography tests, covering all phases of the 
subject, and definite directions for using and scoring them. Information sent on 


request. 

Write for a copy of our catalogue, also for our free phlets on “Outline Maps 
and » Use” and “Suggestions for Strengthening y in the Elementary 
Schoo ” 
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